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Hopkins University, one year as fellow, he re-
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in 1898 with the thesis
Irrigation in Utah (1898). He then returned to
Mississippi and held the chair of philosophy, eco-
nomics, and history in Mississippi College until
1901. In that year he resigned to enter the Uni-
versity of Mississippi Law School and received
the degree of LL.B. in 1902. For a year he taught
at Hillman College in Clinton, but in 1903 he
went to Arkansas to accept the chair of economics
and sociology in the state university at Fayette-
ville. In 1913 he was president of the Arkansas
Teachers Association. He resigned his professor-
ship in 1915 to run for governor. In the March
1916 primary he won the Democratic nomina-
tion and was elected in September. He was an
ardent admirer of Woodrow Wilson, gave full
support to his war policies, rallied the state to the
defense of the nation, and was elected to a second
term without any opposition by the Republicans,
who were supporting Wilson's war policy. At
the time of his inauguration the state had a float-
ing debt of $750,000. Brough induced the legis-
lature to authorize the issuance of interest-bear-
ing "notes" to take up the debt, and the state
began to save thousands of dollars by adopting
a cash policy.

Brough's administration was marked by the
passage of much progressive legislation, such as
the law giving women the right to vote in prima-
ries before the passage of the national suffrage
amendment, the prohibition law, the rnillage tax
for the support of state educational institutions,
the law creating an illiteracy commission, legis-
lation providing for mothers' pensions, a train-
ing school for delinquent girls, and a state farm
for delinquent women, laws protecting the health
of workers, and legislation removing the disabili-
ties of married women in employment, giving
women the right to hold office and exempting
them from compulsory jury service. On Brough's
urgent recommendation the legislature called a
constitutional convention. It met in 1917, ad-
journed, and met again in 1918 and submitted to
the people a revision of the constitution of 1874.
The document was rejected at a special election
in 1918. Brough was elected president of the
national Good Roads Association to succeed John
H. Bankhead (1916-18). He also served as cam-
paign speaker in several states to promote the
success of the Democratic party. After leaving
the office of governor he became a popular Red-
path Chautauqua lecturer. He was president of
the Southern Sociological Congress, a member
of the University Race Commission, and a mem-
ber of the Baptist Church, in which he frequently
delivered lay sermons. In March 1934 he was
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appointed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt as
chairman of the District of Columbia-Virginia
Boundary Commission to settle a long-standing
dispute. The report of this commission was com-
pleted shortly before his death in 1935 (House
Document No. 374, 74 Con^., 2 Sess.). lie pub-
lished several of his speeches and occasionally
contributed articles to the publications of the Ar-
kansas Historical Association and the Mississippi
Historical Society. He was a good niconteur and
was always welcome in social circles. On June
17, 1908, he was married to Ann Wade Roark
of Franklin, Ky., but they had no children. He
died of a heart attack in Washington, 1). C, and
w'as buried in Little Rock, Ark.
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BROWN,ELMER ELLSWORTH (Atitf.itf,
i86i-Nov. 3, 1934), chancellor of New York
University, was born in Kiantime, Chautuuqua
County, N. Y., the second son and fourth child
of Russell McCrary and Elect a Louisa (Slier-
man) Brown. His father was a pioneer fanner
whose ancestors moved from Connecticut to Al-
bany County, N. Y., in the early eighteenth cen-
tury, and thence to western New York about
1800. In 1862 his family moved west to Sublettc,
Lee County, 111., but after his failu-r's enlistment
in the Federal army a few months later, went
back to Kiantone. They returned to Sublettc in
1864. Elmer was not sent to school until he was
eight, but at thirteen he took the county exam-
inations for a teacher's certificate and stood at
the head of the list of competitors. 'Jlis youth
precluded his appointment as teacher, and he was
sent to the State Normal College at Normal, 111.,
where he was graduated in 1881. From iNNi to
1884 he was superintendent of schools in Bel-
videre County, 111., and from 1884 to 1887 as-
sistant to his brother, Isaac Eddy Brown, state
secretary of the Illinois Young Men's Christian
Association. At the age of twenty-six he en-
tered the University of Michigan as a freshman
but received his bachelor's degree two years
later, in 1889.

On June 20, 1889, Brown was married to a
cousin, Fanny Eddy, daughter of the Rev. Zach-
ary Eddy, and went to Germany for graduate
study. After only one year's residence, he re-
ceived a doctor's degree from Halle, publishing
a thesis on the relations of church and state in
connection with the teaching of religion in the
schools of Prussia, England, and America. Upon
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